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counselor, David O. McKay, a middle-reader. He was born and raised near Ogden, began" life as a schoolteacher, and was an apostle for almost thirty years. The balance of power on the council is probably held by Apostle John A. Widtsoe, who, interestingly enough, was not born a Mormon. He immigrated to the United States from Norway, and is a convert.
When we turn to the council of the twelve we find that it is pretty well packed with Clark men; of these the most conspicuous is Mark E. Peter-sen, whose secular job is general manager of the Deseret News. Petersen is the mouthpiece of the hierarchy, and as such has great power. Other Clark spokesmen are commonly thought to be Ezra T. Benson, Harold B. Lee, and A. E. Bowen who was a former law partner. Most of these are men in their forties; Petersen, the youngest, is for instance only forty-four. Thus the Clark machinery hopes to perpetuate itself, since apostles hold their jobs for life, or until promotion to the presidency.
Whether an apostle is a Democrat or Republican is, as a rule, a question never asked; nor is there much prying as to a member's finances or early education. All three members of the first presidency today are Republicans and so are nine out of the twelve apostles, it ifc thought Several apostles are university graduates; more are not. Petersen is without private means, living on his modest Deseret News salary; one of his colleagues is quite rich, the operator of a big automobile business who also owns a cemetery.
The church denies that it intervenes in politics; but of course it does, as I shall soon point out and as, indeed, the most cursory reading of the Deseret News will prove. Let us summarize the inner issue. The Mormon theology is based on acceptance, not on free thought; anyone who fights the hierarchy is apt to be squeezed out (for instance by being sent abroad as a missionary), and the dead weight of reactionary influence is still a great drag on LDS affairs.
Turn now to public trends. In the church, the stranglehold of the hierarchy remains; in the state, it is noticeably lifting. The Mormons are, of course, very shrewd politically, and by tradition they work well with whatever party is in control. Members often run against one another, though this means as a rule that one is a "church" (i.e. Republican) candidate, the other is a Democrat; about 60 per cent of the church membership is supposed to be Republican. In an election between a Mormon and a Gentile, each community tends to support its own candidate; progressives in the church are inclined to deplore this, since it preserves a line of religious demarcation in what should be strictly a lay affair. Utah has, incidentally, had two non-Mormon governors since statehood, George Dern,7 who was Roosevelt's first secretary of war, and Simon
7 Bern once ran against a man named Mabey. So his campaign slogan was, "We want a Dern good governor, and we don't mean Mabey."